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Fear,  Doubt,  Hope,  Courage: 

On  the  Road  Toward  Middle  East  Peace 

On  Monday,  September  13,  FCNL  Executive  Secretary  Joe  Volk  attended  the  momentous  event  at  the  White 
House  where  representatives  of  Israel  and  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  signed  a  statement  of  mu¬ 
tual  recognition.  Nancy  Nye,  FCNL  Legislative  Secretary,  who  was  traveling  in  the  Middle  East,  witnessed 
events  in  Jerusalem  on  the  same  day. 


“Go  in  peace.  Go  as  peacemakers.”  With  these 
words,  President  Clinton  concluded  the  historic 
ceremony  on  the  White  House  lawn  on  September 
13. 

His  admonition  was  wise,  for  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  peacemaking  yet  to  be  done.  In  the  Middle  East 
tradition  of  reconciliation  and  peacemaking,  the 
first  step  of  coming  together  to  discuss  differences 
and  claims  of  injustice  has  occurred.  Moreover,  the 
parties,  represented  by  their  highest  elected  offi¬ 
cials,  have  shaken  hands...  with  much  of  the  world 
watching. 

Still  remaining  to  be  done  is  the  hard  work  of 
negotiating  the  details  --  the  troubling  and  conflict¬ 
ing  issues  of  borders,  refugees,  security,  settle¬ 
ments,  national  identity,  water,  the  status  of 
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Jerusalem,  and  many  more.  Breaking  bread  to¬ 
gether  and  sealing  the  final  peace  agreement  with 
a  cup  of  coffee  may  still  be  far  away.  But  then,  who 
could  have  predicted  the  events  of  the  past  few 
months? 

As  Quakers,  whether  in  Washington  or  Jerusalem, 
we  have  been  inspired  by  those  who,  through  many 
years,  took  the  courageous  steps  required  to  walk 
the  road  of  peace:  the  school  children  from  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  Ramallah  who  met  in  discussion  groups; 
the  Israeli  and  Palestinian  women  who  faithfully 
demonstrated  against  the  injustice  of  occupation; 
peace  activists  in  this  country  who  were  vilified  by 
their  neighbors;  the  leaders  of  Israel  and  Palestine 
who  risked  their  political  futures,  indeed  their 
lives,  in  an  effort  to  end  the  suffering  of  their 
enemy  as  well  as  that  of  their  own  people. 

September  13,  1993,  was  a  joyous  day  for  those  who 
have  long  worked  for  the  three  pillars  of  Middle 
East  peace  -  mutual  recognition,  mutual  security, 
and  self-determination.  On  that  day,  flags  of 
Palestine,  which  had  been  an  illegal  symbol  since 
1948,  flew  atop  buildings  throughout  the  Gaza 
Strip,  the  West  Bank,  and  East  Jerusalem. 

Equally  important,  the  flags  of  Israel  continued  to 
fly.  Mutual  recognition,  the  vital  first  step  toward 
a  win-win  solution,  had  been  achieved. 

(Continued  on  p.  8) 
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Responses  to  Suffering  in  Cuba 


Last  year’s  passage  of  the  “Cuban  Democracy  Act,” 
sponsored  by  Rep.  Robert  Torricelli  NJ,  drastically 
tightened  the  existing  embargo  against  Cuba. 
Among  other  restrictions,  the  law  barred  foreign 
subsidiaries  of  U.S.  companies  from  trading  with 
Cuba.  These  subsidiaries  had  been  a  major  source 
of  Cuba’s  food  and  medicines.  In  opposing  passage 
of  the  Torricelli  bill,  FCNL  predicted  it  would 
increase  the  suffering  of  ordinary  Cubans.  Sadly, 
that  forecast  has  proven  accurate. 

This  summer,  three  Cuban  Quaker  women  attend¬ 
ing  Yearly  Meetings  and  other  Friends’  gatherings 
in  the  U.S.  gave  first-hand  accounts  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  they  and  their  communities  have  experienced 
“since  Torricelli.”  Critical  shortages  of  food  and 
medicines,  especially  in  rural  areas,  are  resulting 
in  severe  malnourishment.  A  serious  disease 
affecting  the  nervous  system,  that  may  be  caused 
in  part  by  nutritional  deficiencies,  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions  —  but  the  medicines  to  com¬ 
bat  it  are  unavailable  or  in  short  supply. 

Quaker  organizations  and  individuals  are  respond¬ 
ing  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  Friends  World  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Consultation  has  sent  out  letters  of 
concern  and  provided  information.  At  the  Friends 
United  Meeting  Triennial,  plans  were  made  for 
sending  relief  packages  (humanitarian  gifts  are 


Conflict  Resolution  Survey 

ACCESS,  under  contract  with  the  U.S.  Institute  of 
Peace,  is  conducting  a  survey  of  organizations  and 
individuals  engaged  in  conflict  resolution.  Respon- 

!  dents  would  be  included  in  an  international  data¬ 
base  on  this  area.  ACCESS  is  interested  in  survey¬ 
ing  conflict  resolution  practitioners  and  others 
involved  in  education,  training,  and  research.  If 
you  know  of  individuals  or  organizations  that 
should  be  included  in  this  project,  please  let 
ACCESS  know.  They  are  particularly  interested  in 
efforts  of  indigenous  groups  and  individuals. 

Please  contact  Lisa  Alfred  at  202/783-6050  (phone) 
or  202/783-4767  (fax)  for  further  information. 
ACCESS  is  a  non-profit,  non-partisan  clearing¬ 
house  of  information  on  international  relations, 
peace,  and  world  affairs. 

i _ _ _ _ _ 


LOOKING  BACK,.,, 

Efforts  to  end  the  multiple  U,S»  embargoes 
against  Cuba,  or  soften  their  impact  on  ordi- 
s  nary  Cubans,  have  been  on  FCNL’s  agenda  for 
more  than  30  years.  A  month  after  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion,  the  May  ’61  FCNL  Washington 
Newsletter  advocated  “no  direct  or  indirect 
U.S.  intervention;  work  through  the  UN  for  a 
peaceful  solution;  negotiate  outstanding  issues 
instead  of  attempting  to  settle  U,S,-Cuban 
differences  through  military,  economic,  or 
political  war;  emphasize  economic  and  social  sgs 
progress....”  The  December  ’63  Newsletter 
.  reported  that  the  U.S.  Post  Office  would  no 
longer  permit  parcel  post  delivery  of  gift 
parcels  of  food  to  the  Cuban  Red  Cross  for 
hurricane  relief.  It  suggested  that  readers 
contribute  toward  an  AFSC  planeload  of 
medical  supplies  and  food  for  the  hurricane 
victims.  So,  even  as  history  repeats  itself. 
Friends  continue  striving  to  change  its  course. 

....Glimpses  from  50  years  of  FCNL  history^ 


allowed,  although  commercial  trade  is  not).  The 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  is  sending 
shipments  of  food  and  medicine  to  Cuba.  People 
who  want  to  contribute  to  this  effort  may  contact 
the  International  Division,  AFSC,  1501  Cherry  St., 
Philadelphia,  PA  19102. 

FCNL  is  calling  on  concerned  individuals  to  try  to 
change  the  U.S.  policy  that  is  strangling  the  people 
of  Cuba.  In  response  to  this  suggestion,  both  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting  and  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting  this  summer  adopted  minutes  opposing 
the  sanctions  and  urging  the  Clinton  administra¬ 
tion  to  shift  its  policy. 

Some  local  Friends  Meetings  and  individuals  have 
also  written  to  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christo¬ 
pher,  asking  him  to  use  whatever  executive  discre¬ 
tion  is  available  to  him  under  the  legislation  to 
minimize  the  threat  to  the  lives  and  health  of 
people  in  Cuba.  By  sending  copies  of  these  letters 
to  their  own  senators  and  representatives,  the 
writers  have  multiplied  their  effectiveness. 
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The  Uncertain  Fate  of  Selective  Service 


In  approving  its  appropriations  bill  on  June  28th, 
the  House  voted  to  effectively  shut  down  the  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  system  by  reducing  its  Fiscal  Year 
1994  funding  to  $5  million.  The  House  decision 
seems  to  recognize  that: 

(1)  Selective  Service  cannot  maintain  an  accurate 
list  of  young  men  available  to  be  drafted  into  the 
U.S.  military  in  case  of  mobilization,  and 

(2)  the  possibility  that  a  military  draft  will  be 
needed  in  the  foreseeable  future  is  very  small. 

In  the  Senate,  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
the  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies,  chaired 
by  Senator  Barbara  Mikulski  MD,  recommended 
an  appropriation  of  $25  million.  This  amount, 
enough  to  maintain  the  agency,  was  also  approved 
by  the  full  Appropriations  Committee.  Just  before 
the  bill  went  to  a  vote  on  the  Senate  floor,  however. 


Senator  Bill  Bradley  NJ  introduced  an  amendment 
which  would  have  reduced  funding  to  $5  million. 
The  amendment  was  defeated,  but  by  a  margin  of 
only  17  votes.  The  bill  will  next  go  to  a  conference 
committee  where  members  of  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  will  try  to  reconcile  the  differences  between  the 
two  versions. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  predict  what  compromise 
might  be  reached  by  the  conference  committee, 
congressional  ambivalence  about  the  continued 
need  for  Selective  Service  could  spell  its  demise. 
Even  if  this  does  not  happen,  it  is  possible  that  a 
Defense  Department  study  requested  by  Congress 
last  year  will  find  the  Selective  Service  a  wasteful 
“insurance  policy”  and  recommend  its  closing.  In 
that  event,  citizens  concerned  with  wasteful  gov¬ 
ernment  spending  may  join  with  peace  and  civil 
liberties  advocates  to  demand  the  closing  of  the 
Selective  Service. 


Religious  Freedom  for  the  First  Americans 


On  May  25,  Senator  Daniel  Inouye  HI  introduced 
the  Native  American  Free  Exercise  of  Religion  Act 
(NAFERA,  S.1021)  in  the  Senate.  Previously 
known  as  the  American  Indian  Religious  Freedom 
Amendments  (AIRFA),  NAFERA  proposes  to 
protect: 

(1)  sacred  sites; 

(2)  the  sacramental  use  of  peyote  in  religious 
ceremonies; 

(3)  prisoners’  access  to  spiritual  leaders  and  sacred 
objects; 

(4)  the  use  of  eagle  feathers  and  other  animal  parts 
for  religious  ceremonies. 

The  protection  of  sacred  sites  is  creating  the  most 
controversy  because  many  of  these  areas  are  owned 
by  the  federal  government.  NAFERA  requires 
federal  agencies  to  give  tribes  “notice  and  consulta¬ 
tion”  in  the  use  or  development  of  these  lands  and 
provides  a  legal  cause  of  action  if  this  right  is 
violated. 

On  September  10,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  held  a  hearing  to  receive  testimony  from 


constitutional  and  Indian  law  scholars  on  the 
constitutionality  of  NAFERA.  Milner  Ball,  a 
professor  of  law  from  the  University  of  Georgia, 
stated  in  the  hearing  that  Native  American  sacred 
sites  are  “the  only  religious  sites  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  owns.”  NAFERA  calls  for  access  to  sacred 
lands,  not  a  return,  he  said.  “If  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  owned  the  National  Cathedral,  it  would  have 
to  provide  religious  members  unlimited  access 
through  the  free  exercise  clause  of  the  First 
Amendment,”  Ball  said. 

So  far,  there  are  ten  co-sponsors  of  NAFERA  in  the 
103rd  Congress:  Senators  Akaka  HI,  Baucus  MT, 
Campbell  CO,  Feingold  WI,  Harkin  lA,  Hatfield 
OR,  Inouye  HI,  Metzenbaum  OH,  Pell  RI,  and 
Wellstone  MN. 

Encourage  your  senators  to  co-sponsor  this  bill.  A 
commitment  to  religious  freedom  for  all  Americans 
calls  for  special  protections  for  the  earth-based 
religions  of  the  first  Americans. 
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Budget:  What*s  Coming  for  FY94 


Fiscal  Year  1994  (FY94)  begins  on  October  1,  1993. 
Congress  completed  work  on  the  FY94  budget  in 
early  August.  At  this  writing,  in  mid-September, 
both  houses  of  Congress  are  working  intensely  on 
appropriations  bills,  which  specify  just  how  the  $1.1 
trillion  budget  is  to  be  spent.  Here’s  how  it’s  shap¬ 
ing  up: 

Military  spending:  For  the  last  decade  or  so  of  the 
Cold  War,  the  U.S.  consistently  invested  about  $300 
billion  per  year  in  its  military.  But  when  the  Berlin 
Wall  crumbled,  military  spending  did  not.  Military 
outlays  (actual  spending)  for  FY94  will  be  $263 
billion,  just  13%  below  Cold  War  levels. 

The  13%  cut  is  real.  It  represents  lost  jobs,  can¬ 
celled  contracts,  and  closed  bases.  In  military 
dependent  communities  all  over  the  country,  laid-off 
workers  bear  the  burden  of  the  nation’s  confusion 
about  its  role  in  the  world. 

Investment:  Workers  need  not  be  abandoned  by  a 
shift  in  government  spending  priorities,  if  the  shift 
is  accomplished  in  a  planned  and  purposeful  man¬ 
ner,  and  if  it  is  balanced  by  government  investments 
in  new  economic  growth. 

President  Clinton  proposed  a  $60  billion  investment 
package  earlier  this  year  --  too  small,  some  said,  to 
accomplish  its  goal  of  turning  the  U.S.  economy 
around.  Congress  rejected  the  first  part  of  the 
package,  a  supplemental  spending  bill  for  FY93. 

The  second  part  -  the  tax  provisions  -  survived  two 
very  close  votes  in  the  summer. 

A  “children’s  initiative”  also  survived  these  close 
votes,  as  a  part  of  the  tax  package.  The  initiative 
included  an  expansion  of  the  Earned  Income  Tax 
Credit.  The  maximum  benefit  available  to  low 
income  workers  was  more  than  doubled,  and  a  small 
benefit  was  extended  to  childless  workers  with 
incomes  under  $9000  per  year. 

The  rules  for  qualifying  for  food  stamps  were  relaxed 
a  bit  to  allow  more  needy  families  to  qualify  for 
benefits.  And  $1  billion  was  allocated  for  the  family 
preservation  program,  to  improve  services  to  chil¬ 
dren  in  troubled  families. 


Taxes:  The  President’s  tax  proposals  were  a 
major  part  of  a  budget  bill  called  the  “reconcilia¬ 
tion  bill.”  This  bill’s  job  is  to  “reconcile”  the 
spending  that  is  approved  each  year  in  the  budget 
resolution  with  the  income  that  the  government 
expects  to  have. 

This  year’s  reconciliation  bill  reduced  spending  by 
$71  billion  between  now  and  FY98.  These  sav¬ 
ings,  combined  with  spending  cuts  made  in  the 
budget  and  in  the  appropriations  bills,  will  reduce 
federal  spending  by  a  total  of  $255  billion  by 
FY98. 

The  reconciliation  bill  also  raised  $276  billion  in 
new  taxes  over  the  next  five  years,  about  90%  of 
which  is  expected  to  come  from  large  corporations 
and  households  with  incomes  over  $100,000.  The 
new  taxes  are  offset  somewhat  by  $26.6  billion 
worth  of  new  tax  breaks,  most  of  which  are  in¬ 
tended  to  promote  job  creation  and  related  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  economy. 

For  further  background  on  budget  and  deficit 
issues,  ask  FCNL  for  “How  to  Scale  (Back)  a 
Mountain  of  Debt,”  document  number  G-3177- 
BUD. 


Mike  Peters,  Dayton  Daily  News 

Reprinted  with  permission,  Tribune  Media  Service 
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Understanding  the  NAFTA  Debate 


Amidst  a  flurry  of  contradictory  and  impassioned 
debates,  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment  (NAFTA)  has  entered  the  final  phase  of  its 
negotiation  process.  In  mid-September,  the  Clinton 
administration  signed  side  agreements  with  Mexico 
and  Canada  on  environmental  and  labor  coopera¬ 
tion.  Congress  must  now  draft  an  implementing 
bill  which  will  translate  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  into  U.S.  law.  The  bill  may  also  include 
topics  that  are  not  part  of  the  signed  agreements, 
so  long  as  they  are  consistent  with  the  previously 
negotiated  conditions. 

What  Will  the  Present  Agreements  Do? 

NAFTA  is  a  trade  and  investment  agreement  that 
was  crafted  by  President  Bush,  Prime  Minister 
Mulroney,  and  President  Salinas  as  part  of  a  larger 
U.S.  economic  plan  called  the  Enterprise  for  the 
Americas  Initiative.  It  is  unapologetically  pro¬ 
business  and  intends  to  create  a  climate  for  secure 
investment  and  unhampered  trade  in  goods  and 
services.  The  basic  agreement  omits,  as  trade 
agreements  traditionally  have  done,  any  reference 
to  “non-trade”  issues  such  as  labor  and  environ¬ 
mental  standards.  Therefore,  the  side  agreements 
are  an  unprecedented  concession  to  labor,  environ¬ 
mental,  and  citizen  action  groups  who  have  argued 
that  unlimited  trade  and  investment  will  erode  the 
quality  of  life  and  our  environment. 

Although  the  larger  agreement  has  been  discussed 
since  the  presidential  campaign,  the  side  agree¬ 
ments  have  been  glossed  over  by  many  participants 
in  the  NAFTA  debate.  In  part  this  is  because  the 
side  agreements  are  vague  and  offer  few  definitions 
of  crucial  terms.  The  text  does  specify  the  creation 
of  two  commissions  to  ensure  that  each  country 
does  not  violate  its  existing  laws  on  labor  and  the 
environment.  However,  the  labor  section  restricts 
the  dispute  process  to  violations  of  laws  on  child 
labor,  minimum  wage,  and  health  and  safety. 
Alleged  violations  go  through  a  lengthy  dispute 
process  that  may  result  in  fines  of  up  to  $20  million 
or  limited  trade  sanctions. 

In  addition  to  labor  and  environmental  commis¬ 
sions,  the  three  countries  laid  the  groundwork  for 


cooperation  on  several  other  issues.  These  include: 

•  a  working  group  to  monitor  and  report  sudden 
import  increases  that  may  cripple  industries; 

•  a  plan  to  clean  up  the  highly  polluted  U.S.- 
Mexico  border  region;  and 

•  a  non-binding  promise  to  promote  high  stan¬ 
dards  for  workers’  rights  and  equal  opportunity. 

Interpreting  the  Agreements 

Many  activists  are  disappointed  with  NAFTA 
because  it  does  not  ensure  public  participation  in 
the  dispute  process,  has  little  power  to  punish 
violators,  and  provides  no  guarantees  for  workers’ 
organizing  rights  and  human  rights.  The  silence 
on  these  issues  is  perceived  as  a  lost  opportunity. 

In  addition,  many  organizations  expected  the  side 
agreements  to  go  beyond  trade  policy  to  cover 
retraining  for  displaced  workers  and  the  disparity 
of  wages  between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico.  These 
groups  fear  that  the  large  gap  between  the  two 
economic  and  political  systems  will  cause  the  U.S. 
to  drop  its  standards  in  order  to  compete.  The 
difference  in  expectations  for  what  NAFTA  and  the 
side  agreements  should  do  underlies  much  of  the 
debate. 

People  on  both  sides  of  the  debate  have  painted  the 
issues  in  black  and  white.  Unfortunately,  few 
things  are  that  clear-cut.  Because  the  implement¬ 
ing  legislation  can  be  written  to  include  unilateral 
provisions,  such  as  providing  environmental  fund¬ 
ing,  linking  the  agreements  to  human  rights  ac¬ 
cords,  and  developing  retraining  programs, 
NAFTA’s  final  form  can  still  be  modified  to  address 
environmental,  human  rights,  and  labor  concerns 
in  the  U.S.  It  is  also  important  to  remember  that 
trade  and  investment  agreements  have  limited 
capacities.  The  significance  of  NAFTA  lies  not  in 
its  humanitarian  guarantees,  of  which  there  are 
few,  but  rather  in  the  ties  that  it  may  build  be¬ 
tween  countries.  Perhaps  now  the  debate  should 
center  on  whether  the  international  communication 
and  accountability  facilitated  by  the  side  agree¬ 
ments  can  help  develop  a  trade  policy  that  includes 
a  human  face. 
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Multiple  Choice  Test  for  Congress: 
Defense  Conversion  Requires  . . . 

A.  Promoting  U.S.  Arms  Exports? 

B.  Shifting  to  Civilian  Production? 


Tough  question?  The  House  of  Representatives 
easily  passed  this  test.  The  Senate  flunked  it. 

Thirty-seven  U.S.  senators  proved  they  had  done 
their  homework  when  they  voted  to  remove  an 
arms  export  provision,  offered  by  Senator 
Kempthorne  ID,  from  the  FY94  Department  of 
Defense  (DoD)  authorization  bill. 

But  sixty-three  senators  “still  don’t  get  it.”  They 
voted  to  authorize  the  $25  million  needed  to  start 
up  Senator  Kempthorne’s  $1  billion  arms  export 
loan  guarantee  fund. 

FCNL  supported  the  amendment  by  Senator 
Bingaman  NM  to  stop  the  new  $1  billion  fund  for 
loan  guarantees.  A  majority  of  senators  opposed 
the  Bingaman  amendment,  voting  instead  to 
promote  arms  exports,  apparently  because  they 
believe  the  “jobs,  jobs,  jobs”  threats  from  military 
industries:  “Keep  us  making  weapons  or  your 
voters  will  be  out  of  work  and  you’ll  be  out  of  of¬ 
fice.” 

If  your  senator  voted  “yea”  to  table  the  Bingaman 
amendment,  she  or  he  supported  the  Kempthorne 
provision  for  a  $1  billion  arms  export  loan  guaran¬ 
tee  fund.  If  your  senator  voted  “nay,”  then  she  or 
he  signalled  to  the  military  industry  that  economic 
conversion,  not  more  arms  proliferation,  is  the 
better  policy  direction  for  the  future. 


“The  stock  market  reached  an  all-time  high 
this  year.  Is  now  the  time  to  give  your  appreci¬ 
ated  stocks  to  the  FCNL  Education  Fund?” 

—  Mark  Hulbert 

Clerk  of  FCNL’s  Finance  Committee; 
Publisher,  Hulbert  Financial  Digest 

Interested?  Call  Gretchen  Hall,  FCNL  Capital 
Campaign,  202-547-6000  for  more  information. 

Your  gifts  support  our  Quaker  witness. 


Please  thank  the  thirty-seven  senators  who  took  a 
stand  for  defense  conversion  and  curbing  U.S. 


weapons  sales. 

They  are: 

Akaka  HI 

Biden  DE 

Bingaman  NM 

Boxer  CA 

Bradley  NJ 

Bryan  NV 

Bumpers  AR 

ByrdWV 

Campbell  CO 

Conrad  ND 

Daschle  SD 

DeConcini  AZ 

Dorgan  ND 

Exon  NE 

Feingold  WI 

Glenn  OH 

Grassley  lA 

Hatfield  OR 

Harkin  lA 

Kassebaum  KS 

Kohl  WI 

Leahy  VT 

Levin  MI 

Mathews  TN 

Metzenbaum  OH  Moseley-Braun 

IL 

Moynihan  NY 

Murkowski  AK 

Murray  WA 

Pryor  AR 

Reid  NV 

Riegle  MI 

Sarbanes  MD 

Sasser  TN 

Simon  IL 

Wellstone  MN 

Wofford  PA 

(Source:  Congressional  Quarterly’s  Washington  Alert) 

If  your  senator  is  not  on  this  list,  please  send  her  or 
him  a  thoughtful  letter  expressing  your  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

In  contrast  to  the  Senate,  the  House  did  its  home¬ 
work.  By  a  wide  margin  (256  to  160),  representa¬ 
tives  sent  a  loud  and  clear  message  to  the  military 
industry  and  the  Senate.  They  voted  for  the  bi¬ 
partisan  amendment  by  Andrews  ME  and  Kasich 
OH.  The  amendment  prohibited  the  use  of  defense 
conversion  funds  for  exporting  weapons.  Military 
industries  had  urged  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
members  of  Congress  to  use  defense  conversion 
funds  for  arms  export  loan  guarantees.  To  see  how 
your  representative  voted,  ask  FCNL  for  the 
Andrews/Kasich  vote,  G-3 185-MIL. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  Senate-House 
conference  had  not  reported,  but  both  Houses  of 
Congress  had  passed  bills  which  authorize  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  spend  between  $260-265 
billion  in  FY94.  For  a  summary  of  House  and 
Senate  action  on  the  FY94  DoD  authorization, 
please  ask  FCNL  for  G-3186-MIL,  Legislative 
Summary:  Defense  Spending.  Thanks  to  all 
who  worked  this  summer  with  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  reduce  military  spending. 
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New  or  Current  FCNL  Documents 


These  papers  are  available  upon  request.  If  you  ask  for  two  or  more  items,  please  send  a  dollar  to  help  with  postage  and 
handling.  Check  the  items  you  want,  clip  this  list  (with  your  name! address  on  reverse),  and  mail  to  FCNL. 


□  G-3106-FOR  Article  on  NAFTA  by  Don  Reeves  in 
Christian  Century.  6/16/93 

□  G-3161-FOR  A  Call  for  Change  in  U.S.  Policy  Toward 
Cuba.  Action  Alert.  8/2/93 

□  G-3127-FOR  Human  Rights  and  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement.  6/15/93 

□  G-3105-FOR  The  North  American  Free  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment;  A  Discussion  Paper  for  FCNL,  by  Jean  Rosenberg. 
June  1993.  (For  this  25-page  document,  please  send 
$2.00.) 

□  Packet  on  the  Death  Penalty  (includes  documents 
G-3164-DOM  through  G-3169-DOM).  August  1993.  (For 
this  21-page  packet,  please  send  $2.00.) 

□  G-3159-DOM  Gun  Control  Legislation  in  the  103rd 
Congress.  7/23/93 


□  G-3 177-BUD  How  to  Scale  (Back)  a  Mountain  of  Debt. 
9/7/93 

□  G-3180-DOM  Health  Care  Packet  #4  (analysis  of  Clinton 
prof>osal,  timeline,  action  suggestions.)  September  1993. 

□  G-3185-M1L  Voting  record,  Andrews-Kasich  amendment 
to  DoD  authorization,  barring  use  of  conversion  funds  for 
arms  export  loan  guarantees.  9/9/93 

□  G-3 186-MIL  Legislative  Summary:  Defense  Spending. 
September  1993 

FCNL  Washington  Newsletter 

□  In  large-print  format  □  On  audiotape 

(There  is  no  extra  cost  to  you  for  these  Newsletter 
formats.) 
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Death  Penalty  Reprise 


Just  before  Congress’s  summer  recess,  President 
Clinton  announced  a  new  crime  bill — a  once-more- 
with-feeling  promise  to  “get  tough  on  crime.” 

The  administration’s  crime  package  is  virtually 
identical  to  the  legislation  that  passed  both  houses 
of  Congress  last  year,  over  FCNL’s  strong  opposi¬ 
tion,  only  to  die  in  conference.*  The  bill  names  47 
death  penalty  crimes,  restricts  appeals  by  death 
row  inmates,  authorizes  ten  new  prisons,  and 
offers  funding  to  local  governments  for  more  police. 

The  administration’s  bill,  however,  has  not  been 
introduced  as  of  this  writing.  The  President  had 
hoped  for  a  broad  consensus  of  support  among 
House  and  Senate  leaders  on  criminal  justice 
issues.  He  found,  instead,  considerable  discord. 

At  this  point,  we  do  still  expect  to  see  a  crime  bill  in 
the  House  and  Senate  this  fall.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  the  President’s  own  package,  but  it  is  likely  to 
resemble  last  year’s  bill,  and  it  is  almost  certain  to 
include  an  expansion  of  the  death  penalty. 

It’s  important  to  write  now,  to  members  of  both 
houses,  expressing  opposition  to  the  rhetoric  and 


the  “solutions”  offered  in  these  “get  tough”  crime 
bills.  We  know  from  many  years  of  experience  at 
local,  state,  and  federal  levels  that  these  laws 
ignore  the  real  causes  of  crime  and  distract  atten¬ 
tion  from  possible  solutions.  Use  FCNL’s  new 
“Death  Penalty  Packet”  to  help  you  compose  your 
message.  (To  order,  see  the  document  list  above). 

Meanwhile,  there’s  a  small  glimmer  of  hope.  One 
or  two  members  of  Congress  are  beginning  to  talk 
about  an  “alternative  crime  bill” — something  that 
would  begin  to  address  the  root  causes  of  crime. 
What  pieces  would  you  suggest  for  such  a  bill?  Can 
we  help  to  change  the  way  some  of  our  representa¬ 
tives  think  about  crime  and  justice?  This  is  a 
fruitful  time  to  write  to  your  own  representatives 
with  new  ideas  and  new  approaches. 


*For  those  who  have  just  tuned  in  to  this  saga,  last 
year’s  crime  bill  was  killed  at  the  11th  hour,  after  all  our 
efforts  to  stop  the  bill  had  failed,  by  pressure  from 
opponents  of  the  modest  gun  control  provisions  that 
were  also  included  in  the  bill. 
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ON  THE  ROAD  TO 
MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NAITDNAL 
LEOISI.ATION  includes  Friends  appointed  by  26 
Friends  Yearly  Mootings  and  by  8  other  i  Friends’ 
organizations  in  the  United  States.  Ebepressiohs  of 
views  in  theFCNZ,  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER 
are  glided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy,  prepared  and 
approved  by  the  Gonmittee.  Seeking  to  follow  the 
leadings  of  the  Spiiil^  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and 
for  like-minded  Fiii^. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Contribu¬ 
tors  include:  Joe  Volk,  Ruth  Flower,  Nancy  Nye, 
Melissa  Shirk,  John  Dety,  Kathy  Booth,  Meredith 
Shea,  AJiMn  Oldhamj  Laura  Petroff,  Deb  Smucker 
:  A  $25  ahnuai  donation  will  ensure  receipt  of  the 
Newsletter  for  one  year  (11  issues).  Also  available  in 
microform  from  University  Microfilms  International, 
300  North  Zeeb  Road,  Dept.  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  MI 
41806. 

Printtsd  on  recycled  paper. 


(Continued  from  p.  1) 


U.S.  Support  for  Middle  East  Peace 


The  questions  will  no  doubt  persist:  how  instru¬ 
mental  was  the  United  States  in  bringing  about  the 
recent  agreement  between  Israel  and  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization?  Some  say  the  U.S.  knew 
little  or  nothing  about  the  secret  meetings  held  in 
Norway.  Others  argue  that  even  if  one  accepts  this 
notion,  surely  the  meetings  could  not  have  hap¬ 
pened  if  the  “Madrid  process,”  supported  by  the 
U.S.,  had  not  preceded  them. 


built  and  jobs  created  for  the  unemployed  -  who 
currently  number  more  than  50%  of  the  employable 
population.  The  U.S.  must  do  more  than  call  for 
international  investment;  it  must  reassess  its  own 
foreign  assistance  priorities.  In  particular,  funds 
currently  earmarked  for  military  and  security  aid 
should  be  channeled  into  peace  process  support 
funds. 


But  it  is  much  less  important  to  decide  who  can 
claim  credit  for  past  accomplishments  than  to 
determine  what  help  needs  to  be  given  now.  Even 
those  most  optimistic  about  the  current  peace 
accords  agree  that  the  process  has  just  begun. 

What  U.S.  Policies  Need  to  Be 
Addressed? 

L  Foreign  assistance.  The  foreign  assistance  act 
for  Fiscal  Year  1994,  signed  into  law  by  President 
Clinton  on  September  30,  once  again  made  Israel 
the  country  that  receives  the  highest  amount  of 
foreign  aid  -  $3  billion  this  year.  The  bill  contains 
$25  million  for  the  Palestinians  living  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  for  peace  to  have 
a  chance,  an  enormous  financial  investment  in  the 
Gaza  Strip  is  necessary.  An  infrastructure  must  be 


2.  Diplomatic  relations  with  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization.  The  government  of 
Israel  recognized  that  peace  negotiations  had  to 
take  place  with  the  leaders  of  the  Palestinian 
people;  they  accepted  that  leadership  to  be  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization.  The  United 
States  should  also  take  this  step. 

Congress  needs  to  change  immigration  laws  to 
allow  members  of  the  PLO  to  enter  the  United 
States.  Legislation  to  ban  PLO  offices  in  the  U.S. 
should  also  be  repealed. 

3.  U.S.  role  in  the  continuing  peace  process./ 

A  major  breakthrough  has  occurred  in  the  peace 
process  between  Israel  and  the  Palestinians.  It  is 
important  that  the  U.S.  neither  abandon  nor  di¬ 
minish  its  “full  partner”  role  in  this  and  other 
negotiations.  It  is  especially  important  that  nego¬ 
tiations  continue  between  Israel  and  Syria,  and 
that  the  U.S.  support  that  process  fully. 
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